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PLOWING — Shown here is 
an Allis-Chalmers No. 116 
Plow— $85.00 F.0.B. You 
plow more acres daily than 
with four horses—faster, 
deeper, better-pulverized. 
Pulls 16-inch moldboard 
plow or 2-disc plow. 


CULTIVATING —Model B 
one-row cultivator—$50.25 
F.0.B. Cultivates all row- 
crop acres you can plow 
and prepare for planting 
with a one-plow tractor— 
more acres than four 
horses. Adaptable for 
row crops of all kinds. 


MOWING—Full-view Safety 
Mower is side-mounted. 
Does away with side draft 
and front-end lift on trac- 
tor. Safer—you can see 
the cutter bar. Faster, 
steadier power than horses. 


HARVESTING —You can do 
your own threshing, with- 
out outside help, with the 
new size All-Crop Harves- 
ter— $345.00 F.0.B. Oper- 
ated by one-plow tractor 
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FOR YOU AND YOUR FAMILY! 


with power take-off. Solves °*. 
your harvesting problems. | 


TRACTOR DIVISION—MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 
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MASTER OF YOUR FARM 
With Allis-Chalmers Power! 
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DAYLIGHT FARMING . . AT 
TWICE THE SPEED OF HORSES 


Why spend hours every day taking care of horses 
... chasing them up before daylight, currying, clean- 
ing stables, washing shoulders, feeding, harnessing, 
watering, hitching up? Why plod along in the field 
at slow horse speeds—just “getting by” with your 
work ...just making a living? Allis-Chalmers now en- 
ables you to change to daylight farming... FASTER 
farming with the Model B all-purpose tractor. Here 
is REAL farm power—superior to four horses —yet 
PRICED SO LOW that it pays a profit on ANY SIZE 
farm. On 10 acres or 10,000 acres, there are always 
jobs that this tractor will do faster, better and at lower 
costs than any other power. You travel at twice the 
speed of work animals—4 miles an hour in the field; 
7% miles an hour on the road. This means shorter 
hours, higher pay. Set yourself and your family free 
... free from the bondage of slow, expensive methods. 


FREE CATALOG... send the coupon! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO- 
Dept. 43 Tractor Division, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: Send FREE books checked. I farm_——— acres. 

0 B Tractor (1-Plow) 0) 3-Plow Tractor 

0 Implements For B 0) 4-Plow Tractor 

0 WC Tractor (2-Plow) © Crawler Tractor 

O Implements For WC 0 Plows; Tillage Tools 

O All-Crop Harvester 
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THE COLLEGES SERVE 


HE instruction given at the New York State Colleges of Agriculture, and Home Economics, 
the aid to the whole state through its Extension Service, the research in science through 


the Cornell University Agricultural Experiment station,—all these are known to most folks 
in the Empire State. 


But another service less known to the public comes through the Colleges’ efforts to welcome 


to the campus many oragnizations, devoted to the improvement of agriculture, home-making, 
and country life. 


During 1938, for instance, the Colleges were hosts to many groups. Here is a list of some 
of those who met at the Colleges and were aided by the faculties. 


@ Conference for Veterinarians 
Short course for Florists 
School for Missionaries 
New York Council, Future Farmers of America 
New York State Dairy Goat Association 
New York State Breeders’ Association 
New York State Dairymen’s Association 
Directors meeting, New York State Vegetable Growers Association 
State Turkey Association 
State Seed Improvement Cooperative Association 
State Shropshire Breeders’ Association 
State Brown Swiss Breeders’ Association 
State Cooperative Bull Association 
Conference on Science Teaching 
Executives of Electrical Utilities of Farm Organizations 
National Association of Manufacturers 
Institute for Parent Teachers 
Family Life Conference 
Short Course for Municipal Milk Inspectors 
School for Meat Cutters 
Northeastern Poultry Producers Council 
School for Town and County Highway Superintendents 
Conference on Management of Poultry and Egg Cooperatives 
School for Judges and Exhibitors of Ornamental Horticultural Products 
Annual State 4-H Club Congress 
Summer School in Hotel Administration 
State 4-H Club Council 
Conference for City Supervisors of Home Economics 
Short Course for Town and County Ministers 
Conference on “Facing the Problems of Youth” 
Newspaper Institute and Editors’ Short Course 
Animal Nutrition School 
@ Conference, Supervisors of Dairy Herd Improvement Associations 


Many of these groups, as well as others, will come back to Cornell during 1939. And this 
makes the members of the Colleges’ staffs proud and happy. 
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He Who Laughs 


fact before my suddenly aroused 

interest I probably knew less about 
goats than any of you who may 
chance to read this. 

Although the dairy goat industry in 
this country isn’t new, in the past it 
was carried on by persons from other 
countries where the milk goat has 
been a success. Of late there seems to 
be increasing interest among Ameri- 
can farmers, especially those owning 
a few acres of land near large cities. 
It was on just such a farm about 25 
miles from New York City that I saw 
a goat dairy for the first time. The 
farm is called “The Modern Goat 
Dairy” at Montvale, N. J. Not only is 
it modern, but I consider it a model 
as well. It made me feel like giving up 
all aspirations toward a career of 
journalism and going in for goats in 
a big way. 

Previous to that visit I hadn’t 
thought much of goats. To me they 
were merely animals used in lodge 
initiations, and which subsisted on tin 
cans and stray pieces of the family 
wash. I always took great pains to put 
plenty of distance between these ani- 
mals and me for fear of being chased. 
I shuddered to think of tasting milk 
from such “critters.” Was I alone in 
these halucinations? I think not; I 
am not so original. Like many others 
I was indeed ignorant, to say the 
least. 

On my visit to the Modern Goat 
Dairy I was soon won over when cute 
little “Patches,” a bottle-fed kid, let 
me rub his head. Goats are great pets, 
I learned, and must be treated as 
such, else they languish and die. A 
commercial herd cannot be too large 
because of this. Of course most ani- 
mals respond to kindness, but goats 
demand it. 


L« not an authority on goats. In 


This dairy was spotlessly clean and 
odorless. At the mention of goats, 
many persons throw up their hands 
in horror and say they wouldn’t have 
the “smelly things” around. The 
strong odor referred to is due to im- 
proper handling. The buck is the of- 
fender and then only during the 
breeding season—September to Feb- 
ruary. He should be housed at a dis- 
tance from the dairy. 

In this modern dairy every doe has 
her own stall, much the same as cows 
but on a smaller scale. At milking time 
each doe in turn trots out and climbs 
upon the milking stand in an ante- 
Toom just off the stable. The goats are 


By Marjorie Bornholz ’39 


kept very clean by washing, and the 
milk is guarded from dirt by milking 
through a cloth strainer stretched 
across the top of the pail. 

As goats rarely if ever have tuber- 
culosis it is unnecessary to pasteurize 
the milk. Vitamins which would be 
destroyed by pasteurization are there- 
fore intact. The milk is pure white in 
color and the fat globules are very 
small. Cream rises slowly and never 
completely as in cow’s milk, but it 
can be thoroughly separated in a 
separator. At the dairy I was told: 
“Goat milk is shown to be alkaline in 
reaction while cow’s milk is acid. Goat 
milk is higher in calcium, phosphorus, 





—Courtesy Dairy Goat Journal 


and vitamin D and contains about four 
times as much iron as cow’s milk. 
Cow’s milk requires from two to three 
hours to digest, while the same amount 
of goat milk requires 20 minutes.” 

HE finer globules in goat milk 

make it more easily digested and 
assimilated. It is used to a great ex- 
tent for infants and invalids and for 
persons with whom cow’s milk does 
not agree. It is recommended by phy- 
sicians in treatment of stomach ulcers, 
rickets, malnutrition, and convales- 
cence in general. 

At the dairy I was persuaded to taste 
the milk. I was surprised to find it 
tasted almost like cow’s milk but with 
somewhat of a coconut flavor. The 
milk is sold there at the door at 35 
cents a quart. Many of their customers 
are doctors or nurses. 

Seven to ten goats can be kept for 
what is costs to keep one cow. A good 
dairy goat produces about three quarts 
a day and many produce more. Ac- 
cording to U.S.D.A. Bulletin 920, the 
average feed cost per doe was about 
$11.50 a year, and the average feed 
cost per gallon of milk 6.9 cents in 
1935. 

HY hasn’t the industry spread 
more rapidly if the returns are 
so great, you wonder. There are sev- 
eral reasons. Not every dairy farmer 
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is tempermentally suited to working 
with goats, and also, through ignor- 
ance, much prejudice has been com- 
mon in the public mind. Perhaps the 
main answer lies in the fact that until 
about 1920 there had been little work 
done in this country to improve the 
herds. Pure-bred stock had to be im- 
ported, and that was very costly. In 
1920 there were several notable im- 
ports. Mr. J. C. Darst of Dayton, Ohio, 
imported 59 animals from Germany, 
31 of these were Saanens. Importa- 
tions were few and costly because of 
the quarantine existing against poten- 
tial carriers of the dreaded hoof and 
mouth disease then prevalent in 
western Europe. Progeny from those 
imported goats are now _ spread 
throughout the United States. They 
cost Mr. Darst approximately $330 
each. Today purebred dairy stock 
brings about $100. 

There are several breeds of dairy 
goats, most important of which are: 
Saanen, Toggenburg, Nubian, Alpine, 
Maltese, Schwartzenberg-Guggisberg- 
er, and the common American goat. 
Most of the purebred dairy goats in 
this country are Saanens and Toggen- 
burgs, both of which are named for 
valleys in Switzerland. These breeds 
are good milk producers. A purebred 
Saanen doe on official test in Cali- 
fornia produced 4,161.7 pounds of 
milk in nine months, ten days. A pure- 
bred Toggenburg doe produced 4,348 
pounds of milk in 21 months’ continu- 
ous milking. Toggenburgs are usually 
hornless. 

SS - are fed much the same feed 

as dairy cows and plenty of rough- 
age such as alfalfa, clover, or mixed 
hay; also succulent feed such as sugar 
beets, carrots, rutabagas, parsnips, or 
turnips. They will not eat tin cans. 
Rock salt and plenty of fresh drinking 
water should always be available. 
Goats will eat more woody plants in 
pasture than cows and so sometimes 
we hear them recommended for clear- 
ing land of brush. At the Modern Dai- 
ry they have but a small pasture of 
their own, but all the surrounding 
brush lots are offered to them free for 
this reason. 

No doubt you have laughed at the 
rustic ditty about the “goat that 
flagged the train.” Many have been 
the laughs at this poor creature’s ex- 
pense. He has always been “the goat” 
and the “butt” of many jokes, but 
with goat milk at 30 to 35 cents a 
quart perhaps the “man who has a 
goat” will have the last laugh. 




















































































































































































































































































































































































O you wish to stand out from 
De- crowd? Do you want to ob- 

tain a host of new friends? If 
so, get some wild creature, bird or 
mammal, and tame it. All the world 
loves a lover of animals, and all the 
world will come to you if you have 
some interesting pet. Also, if you are 
of a scientific turn of mind, the rais- 
ing of pets offers an excellent chance 
to study the habits and life history of 
birds or animals. Last but not least, 
you get a tremendous amount of self- 
satisfaction in winning the confidence 
and friendship of some animal. 

Before you decide to become a pet 
owner look into your own qualifica- 
tions. First, you must really like ani- 
mals or birds well enough to give 
your pet the necessary attention. The 
actual amount of attention depends 
on the species and the age of the ani- 
mal. A very young crow that I once 
had required feeding every half-hour, 
while a grown hawk had to be fed 
only once a day. 
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Petting 
By John Morse ’39 


Be sure that you have sufficient 
room to accommodate a pet. The ideal 
situation is a house in the country 
with no near neighbors. Neighbors 
don’t like to be awakened at 4 a. m. 
by the cawing of a hungry crow or 
the barking of a fox. With proper se- 
lection, some pets can be kept in a 
large yard in the suburbs. 


If you decide to have a pet, take 
care to select a kind of bird or mam- 
mal that takes well to captivity. Be 
sure that your pet can be supplied the 
proper food. Most small birds require 
insects when young, and it is impos- 
sible to supply them with sufficient 
quantity to keep them alive. Crows 
can be successfully cared for on a diet 
of bread and milk plus various kinds 
of fruit and meat. 


ELECT a pet that can be easily 
tamed. I once had a crow that was 
so tame that it would follow the milk- 
man around and drink the cream from 
the bottles that were left on door- 
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steps. A hawk I had, however, would 
not come to me even at feeding time. 


Be sure to get your pet when it is 
young enough to be tamed but not so 
young that it will die. Out of six 
young woodchucks that I have had, 
one was so young that it died under 
artificial feeding, four were so wild 
that they were never tamed, and one 
made an excellent pet. 


It is best to select a pet that is not 
protected by law. It would be too bad 
to get an animal nicely tamed and 
then have a game warden take it away 
from you, to say nothing of the nice 
fine you would probably have to pay. 


If you properly tame your pet it 
should not be necessary to confine it. 
The best pets are always those that 
are at liberty to go and come as they 
please. If you give your animal or 
bird the best care in your power you 
will be amply rewarded for your ef- 
fort by having a healthy, attractive, 
and amusing pet. 


Testing Testers 


By Prof. E. S Guthrie as told to Dort Cameron 


Chemical analysis may be a reliable 
source of information, but when it 
comes to judging flavors in dairy 
products, Professor Trout of the Dairy 
Department finds that no method can 
surpass the human tongue as a taster. 

Professor Trout had been a student 
of flavors in dairy products in Michi- 
gan State College before he came 
here two years ago to finish his doc- 
torate study. When he and three stu- 
dents started to explore the ability of 
human beings to spot flavors, he first 
selected one of the fundamental tastes, 
salt. He made a series of forty solu- 
tions, each only very slightly differ- 
ent from the others. With a little prac- 
tice the students were able to detect 
the solutions with 99.91 per cent ac- 
curacy, which is more accurate than 
many methods of chemical anaylsis. 

The department of health in collab- 
oration with the New York State Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva carried on 
investigations at six milk plants 
throughout the state. As a result of 
flavor tests this conclusion was writ- 


ten in the investigator’s report: “This 
work has demonstrated the use of 
the odor test supplemented by the 
strainer-dipper test to detect dirt, to 
be of outstanding merit in the sani- 
tary control of milk as delivered at 
plants. It has also confirmed previous 
work showing the lack of correlation 
between the methylene blue test and 
the direct microscopic count.” 

Perhaps now our respect for the 
ability of a trained grader of dariy 
products is such that with confidence 
we will let him pass judgment on the 
flavors that may appear in milk. 

A large group of feed flavors may 
appear in milks that may, bacterio- 
logically, be either good or bad. Since 
the drought in the middle west two 
years ago, the feed and weed flavors 
have been overwhelming in that sec- 
tion. With the advent of new types of 
ensilage, such as grass silage, there is 
a new flavor problem which seems to 
be more difficult to control than the 
odor from corn silage. 


At one time it was generally 


thought that feed odors were absorbed 
from the atmosphere. Now we know 
that very few odors of the air are 
taken up by the milk. The main source 
of feed flavors is the cow, which 
passes the flavors of the feeds through 
her body to the milk. H. H. Sommer 
states, “It is now definitely known 
that the flavor and odor of milk is af- 
fected by many feeds, and probably to 
some extent by most feeds.” 


Those of us who have been studying 
flavors are gratified with the re- 
searches of Trout and Sharp, and Pin- 
cus, Abraham, and Tiedeman which 
confirm the procedure that dairymen 
have been following through the life 
of the industry. 


Further researches in the flavors of 
dairy products may now be continued 
with the satisfaction that our pro- 
cedure of determining quality by 
flavor which is the same method as 
that employed by every housewife in 
her home, has been justified in @ 
scientific way. 
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Twentieth Century Fruits 


OW many people realize the 
H revolutionary changes our fruit 
crops have undergone in the 
last fifty years? These changes are 
going on at even a greater rate at the 
present time. Where nature used to 
be the only factor in the develop- 
ment of new varieties, man is now 
regulating and hastening these pro- 
cesses. Unlike a machine invention, 
the new crop must be tested over a 
long period of time before we can be 
sure that it warrants production on a 
commercial scale. The inventor of 
a new motor can estimate the advan- 
tages over those already on the mark- 
et within a relatively short period. A 
person introducing a new crop must 
not only submit it to a much longer 
test, but also many different soils and 
climatic conditions. 
We have had many instances where 
a single branch of a tree will bear an 
altogether different variety from that 
of the mother plant. Other times we 
will get a superior product from a 
seedling. The above instances are ex- 
ceptions rather than the rule, because 
usually these mutations tend to revert 
towards the original form. This is 
especially true in the case of fruit 
varieties. It is by these methods that 
nature has produced our new sorts in 
the past. The majority of new develop- 
ments have undoubtedly been over- 
looked because it is only in relatively 
recent times that stress has been put 
upon their importance. Nature is still 
continuing to produce variations, but 
she is now aided by scientific breed- 
ing of experts in his field of work. 


ANY of our modern varieties have 

an interesting history. The De- 
licious Apple, for example, was a 
chance seedling discovered in 1881 by 
Jesse Hiatt of Peru, Iowa. He sent 
a sample to a leading nursery that 
immediately purchased the propagat- 
ing rights and started producing it on 
a commercial scale. As soon as this 
hew variety was introduced on the 
market it created a sensation in all 
fruit growing circles. No fruit to date 
has been more wirely talked about, 
more generally planted or better re- 
ceived by consumers and growers 
alike. Its culture soon spread through- 
out the apple districts of the United 
States, and the original tree now has 
Over twenty million descendants. 

Mr. A. H. Mullins, a West Virginia 
mountaineer orchardist, discovered, on 
a hillside to the rear of his house, an 
apple of golden color far superior to 


By Paul Stark ’40 


any he had ever seen or heard of be- 
fore in quality and appearance. He 
sent some samples to Stark Bro’s 
Nursery for their inspection and opin- 
ions. When they arrived at the cen- 
tral offices in Missouri they were 
tested and so much enthusiasm was 
aroused that Mr. Stark started on 
what has since been called “the Quest 
of the Golden Apple.” 

A thousand mile railroad trip and 
a twenty mile horseback ride through 
the wilds of West Virginia brought 
him to Mr. Mullin’s farm. No one 
was around so Mr. Stark started on 
a tour of the orchard in search of the 
tree which bore the golden fruits. 
Much to his disappointment the or- 
chard was in a very rundown condition 
and he found no fruit resembling the 
apples which had been tested the 
previous season. In dismal dejection 
he turned to leave, when all at once, 





looming forth in the midst of many 
small leafless, barren trees, was a 
tree with rich green foliage that 
looked as if it had been transplated 
from the Garden of Eden. 

The limbs were bending to the 
ground with a tremendous crop of 


golden apples. Truly nature had done 
it again, thought Mr. Stark, as he 
started to run towards the tree, with 
some doubt still in his mind for fear 
it would be a Grimes Golden. His fear 
subsided as he came closer and saw 
that they were fifty per cent larger 
and shaped like the red Delicious. 
Picking one, he bit into its crisp, 
juice-laden flesh. It was like the 
samples. At last the quest of the 
golden apple had come to a success- 
ful conclusion. 

That evening Mr. Stark handed Mr. 
Mullins a check for $5,000.00 for the 
propagating rights of the new apple, 
and happily departed with the scions 
which were to start a new variety 
towards commercial fame. 


OR many years the McIntosh apple 

has been very popular on the 
Eastern market, but it has one weak- 
ness which makes it one of the hardest 
varieties to harvest properly and get 
on the market in good condition. The 
fruit drops to the ground readily 
when ripe, without giving the growers 
a chance to harvest it, with a result- 
ing increase in poorer grades of 
fruit. Entire crops have been known 
to drop overnight. To remedy this 
critical situation, breeders in the New 
York State Experiment Station began 
working on a means of overcoming 
this trouble with McIntosh, and by 
careful, systematic breeding they de- 
veloped the Cortland Apple, a hand- 
some red fruit with McIntosh quality, 
which hangs better and ripens later 
than its predecessor. 


Many apples are not full red at har- 
vest, with the result of a reduction in 
market value. It has been proved by 
investigation in stores and roadside 
markets that color sells fruit. One 
August day Mr. Lewis Mood of New 
Jersey discovered one limb of a De- 
licious tree with almost full color 
fruit, while the remainder of the crop 
of the tree was totally green. He sent 
some samples to a nursery, which 
promptly paid him $6,000.00 for the 
propagating rights. This new apple 
now bears the name Starking. A 
burgular proof cage was erected and 
the original tree, still bearing heavy 
crops, is well protected. 


UTHER Burbank, the late wizard 

of horticulture, has probably done 
more in advancement of new sorts 
than any one person to date. Burbank 
was a man of moderate means, and 
moved from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia, where he devoted the rest of 
his life to the development of new 
and important horticultural products. 
By selective breeding, he gave us the 
July Elberta Peach, Purple Plumcot, 
and many other fruits which have 
since proved of commercial import- 
ance. At his death he passed on his 
work to the Stark Bros. Nursery, 
which has organized the Stark-Bur- 
bank Institute of Horticulture. 


Anyone may have a new variety in 
his own orchard or even on a tree in 
his back yard. Mother Nature is not 
particular whom she favors with her 
fruit mutations. You may have a fruit 
tree which will revolutionize the en- 
tire fruit industry and make a fortune 
for you. 

























































































































































































































































































































































































LMOST any afternoon at 4:15 in 
Ave Plant Science Building you 

can smell the aroma of coffee. 
Follow your nose to the Plant Pathol- 
ogy lab. and witness a group of grad- 
uate students munching on doughnuts, 
sipping coffee and listening attentively 
to the yarns of a white-haired man. 
That white-haired man is Professor 
Whetzel—a world expert on plant dis- 
eases—in one of his usual informal 
conversations. 

Professor Whetzel needs but little 
further introduction to students here 
at Cornell. He came to Cornell in 1902 
after having graduated from Wabash 
College in Indiana. At Cornell he or- 
ganized and developed the first and 
largest Department of Plant Pathol- 
ogy in an American University. While 
head of the Plant Path. department he 
established fellowships which amount- 
ed to over $100,000. He has also de- 
voted much of his attention to the 
development of lime-sulphur as a 
fungicide replacing Bordeaux mixture, 
for spraying fruit trees. 

However, we should not be led to 
believe that Prof. Whetzel’s main in- 
terest in life is wholly confined to the 
realm of Plant Pathology. “I like to 
study the reaction of students when 
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Plant Doctor 


By “Doc” Abraham °39 


they are subjected to more pressure 
than they are accustomed to,” Prof- 
essor Whetzel tells his students. He 
adds, “I heard one student say, ‘why 
that old fossil! I knew that stuff 
cold, and he didn’t ask me one ques- 
tion relating to it.’” 


Professor Whetzel asserted that we 


students have two “pernicous habits” 
in studying. One of them is that most 
students work for marks and not for 
knowledge. The second is that they 
work to “please the Profs” and not 
themselves. The latter reason is more 
“vicious.” This is evident when stu- 
dents ask the Professor, “Do we have 
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to make these drawings?” or “Do we 
have to read all these references?” 
When they ask such questions, Prof. 
Whetzel delights in saying, “No, you 
don’t have to do anything.” His non- 
chalant way of answering adds con- 
sternation to the beginning student. 

“Studying for the love of learning 
is a habit most students don’t seem to 
acquire. Bull sessions, dates, sports, 
and competitions are much more en- 
ticing than the contents of a textbook, 
and an education becomes incidental 
to most undergraduates,” Professor 
Whetzel tells a group of students. 

PEAKING of studying, some sleepy- 

eyed student “slave slouches” into 
a conference room and wearily flops 
himself on the desk. He tells Prof. 
Whetzel that he studied and studied, 
but he still couldn’t understand the 
life history of a certain fungus. Pro- 
fessor Whetzel will light up a cigar, 
glance knowingly at the student, and 
with a twinkle in his eye, say, “How 
long have you known this girl, son?” 
He is quick to add, “I’ve been through 
the mill, my boy, and I know what I’m 
talking about—just forget the women 
and hit the books that much harder 
and you'll be all right.” 

(Continued on Next Page) 


Put Your Best Foot Forward 


many stories in hands. Equally 

as interesting stories may be read 
from the feet as from the hands. A big 
toe badly warped from its natural po- 
sition with dwarfed ill-shapen small 
toes tell a story of paternal neglect 
of good-fitting shoes. Long toes with 
numerous callouses permanently 
rounded and twisted speak of feminine 
pride and self-torture. Well-developed, 
well-spread toes with natural-sized 
joints point to a comfort-loving 
soul who will make you happy and 
contented. 

Feet on the whole, are probably 
the most unlovely part of our anat- 
omy. Artists rarely depict beautiful 
feet because models, at least in civi- 
lized countries, would be difficult to 
find. No style necessitating the expos- 
ure of our poor abused pedal extremi- 
ties will ever have any lasting popu- 
larity. In some ways feet to the body 
are like a cellar to a house; both are 
ugly, unkempt, dusty, and poorly ven- 
tilated. Neither the feet nor the cellar 
are open for visitors except with apol- 
ogy or preparedness. 


Finan tellers have often found 


By L. Pearl Gardner 


These are a few of the interesting 
things I observed in my experimental 
work on lateral dominance in feet. 
I arranged ten different tests for toe 
co-ordinations and foot movements to 
find out whether most people have a 
best foot to put forward. The results 
of the tests should show whether most 
people tend to be right- or left-footed. 
These tests included such activities as 
carrying marbles, placing forms in a 
formboard, placing clothespins and 
pegs in holes, locking bolt locks, 
throwing rubber drain stoppers into 
an opening, and tapping. Two hun- 
dred college students have put their 
more or less unwilling, unexercised 
toes through these tests. 


LTHOUGH the results have not 

been completely tabulated, some 
interesting facts are already apparent. 
Men’s feet, for example, performed the 
tests somewhat more quickly than 
women’s. In six of the ten tests men’s 
left feet proved faster than women’s 
left feet, in two they were about equal 
in speed and in two they were slower. 
On the same tests the right feet of 


men were quicker in five tests, equal 
in three, and slower in two than the 
right feet of women. Perhaps the feet 
of men have always had more room 
for development and exercise. The feet 
of men usually showed greater varia- 
bility of performance. Very frequently 
on a given test men had both the fast- 
est and the slowest performance. 

In comparing the right and left feet 
in the ten tests, right feet were swifter 
in performance in five tests, about 
equal in speed in four and slower in 
one test than the left feet of subjects. 
If the test required fine motor co-ordi- 
nation, the right foot tended to be su- 
perior to the left in the task. Some of 
the ten tests were done without vision. 
The difference between the right and 
left feet was usually increased signifi- 
cantly when the subject could not 
watch the toes at work. When in doubt 
about which foot to put forward, per- 
haps one should use the right. 

Since a person’s efficiency depends 
so much upon good feet that do not 
cause unnecessary fatigue, much more 
attention should be given to their 
proper development and exercise. 
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Snakes In The Grass 


ed to supply information on 

snake habits and snake control. 
These inquiries, in many instances, 
would be most amusing were they not 
freighted with fear. An inherent dis- 
like and loathing of these reptiles 
continues unabated, irrespective of 
many popular accounts which have at- 
tempted to dispel from the minds of 
the biased and uninformed this age- 
old horror. Not so long ago a corre- 
spondent requested us to suggest 
some means of ridding her home of a 
snake. The woman had not seen the 
creature, but a shed skin on her door- 
step convinced her the reptile had 
found refuge within. The poor woman 
ended her plea in this manner: “In 
Heaven’s name, help me. I have not 
been in bed for five days.” 

Three poisonous snakes occur in 
New York, but are usually found only 
in remote and inaccessible places. The 
timber rattlesnake, easily recognized 
by its characteristic caudal rattles, 
and the copperhead, so named because 
of its copper-like color, overlaid by 
broad blotches of darker brown, are 
found sparingly about Lake George, 
in the Ramapo Mountains near Tux- 
edo, and in certain southwestern coun- 
ties of the state. The handsome little 
massasauga, another member of the 
rattlesnake tribe, occurs in secluded 
swamp regions, individuals having 
been taken not far from Rochester. 

HE greater share of New York’s 

dozen common species of snakes 
are quite harmless, and invariably 
flee on the approach of man. Perhaps 
the commonest of these is the garter 
snake, variously marked, but usually 
with a blotched appearance above and 
a yellowish stripe along the side. This 
abundant species feeds chiefly upon 
earthworms, slugs, small frogs and 
toads and other small animal life. The 
little red-bellied snake, so named 
from its salmon belly, and the ring- 
necked snake, a small black species 
with a bright orange collar, are fa- 
miliar to every farm lad. The slender 
green snakes are not uncommon, but 
their concealing color effectively hides 
them, and many consider they have 
come on a rarity when one of these 
beauties is found. 

In the lower Hudson Valley and 
Long Island, the hog-nosed snake or 
puffing adder is not uncommon. These 
snakes often flatten themselves when 
alarmed, or assume a vicious and 
threatening attitude, hissing to intimi- 
date their adversary. If this terrify- 


T« college is frequently request- 


By W. J. Hamilton Jr. 


ing manner succeeds, the snake quick- 
ly seeks some safe retreat. If, on the 
contrary, the bluff fails to work, the 
snake plays possum, rolling on its 
back and becomes quite inert. If one 
should turn such an individual over on 
its stomach, the reptile overdoes the 
act, and immediately assumes a pose 
on its back. The puff-adder, in spite 
of its ferocious demeanor, is really a 
most beneficial species, and feeds 
largely on destructive cutworms. 

ATER snakes, often called mocc- 

asins, are perhaps our most vi- 
cious reptile, and will repeatedly 
strike at a stick or shoe. They are not 
poisonous but the strong needle-sharp 
teeth are capable of inflicting a pain- 
ful wound. There is little evidence to 
support the statement of fishermen 
that these snakes eat large quantities 
of trout. Indeed, their chief food ap- 
pears to be frogs and sluggish fish, as 
the suckers and certain minnows. 
They are a pest about the fish hatch- 
ery and must be controlled. 

The blacksnakes have a widespread 
distribution in New York. The slender 
blue racer, sometimes attaining a 
length of six feet, and the heavier 
white-chinned pilot blacksnake, are 
both gifted climbers and undoubtedly 
destroy some nestling birds, but their 
good offices in ridding the fields of de- 
structive mice probably offset this 
lapse from good behavior. 

Probably no eastern snake has re- 
ceived such verbal abuse as the milk 
snake, or checkered adder. This rep- 
tile is light brown above, with saddle- 
like darker brown patches, while the 
undersurface has a_ characteristic 
checker-board pattern. The milk snake 
has been repeatedly accused of nos- 
ing aside the gentle milkmaid and 
draining the udder of Betsy. Such sto- 
ries are ridiculous in the light of 
known facts, yet they persist and are 
accepted by gullible individuals. Of 
course, it is physically impossible for 
any snake to milk a cow. Those read- 
ers who do milk know that the suc- 
tion required to obtain a flow of milk 
is much greater than could be exerted 
by any snake. Even should a snake 
grasp the teat of a cow, and close its 
jaws to permit suction, the sharp teeth 
would sink into the teat and the poor 
reptile would soon find itself fully oc- 
cupied in matters other than that of 
enjoying a milk shake. 

South American myths have it that 
a relative of our milk snake secures 
its supply of milk not from cattle, but 
from human beings. The snake gently 


eases aside the baby to feed from the 
breast of the sleeping mother, mean- 
while inserting its tail into the mouth 
of the infant to pacify it. It seems 
hardly necessary to add that these are 
nothing but “snake stories.” The milk 
snake is one of nature’s most efficient 
rat traps, and destroys scores of ro- 
dent pests every year. These reptiles 
also feed on smaller snakes. 


HILE there are many physical 

objections to the belief that 
snakes are capable of swallowing 
their young, the question remains un- 
settled. Many there are who are con- 
vinced that they have seen this very 
thing happen, but when questioned, 
usually reply that their information 
is second-hand. Some species, as the 
garter and water snake, bear living 
young. If a snake is killed and opened 
a few days prior to the birth of these 
young, the youngsters coil, strike and 
behave in instinctive manner when 
freed from the transparent envelopes 
which inclose them. This is the basis 
for the belief that these babies have 
been hastily engulfed when the mother 
sensed danger. 

Snakes are able to swallow animals 
much greater in bulk than their own 
bodies. This feat is facilitated by the 
dislocation of the lower jaw, which 
allows a_blacksnake whose head 
scarcely exceeds a thumb joint in size, 
to successfully engulf a small rabbit. 
It may take several hours to fully 
swallow a sizeable piece of food, al- 
though the slime-covered prey can be 
disgorged in a few moments when the 
snake is alarmed. Snakes have been 
seen to disgorge frogs and toads, 
which, little the worse for wear, have 
hopped off unconcernedly. 


(Continued from Page 76) 


Few people know that Prof. Whet- 
zel’s undergraduate days at Wabash 
College were none too rosy. While at 
college he did almost any kind of 
work imaginable and before he fin- 
ished his purse “knew what a hundred 
dollars felt like.” Having worked his 
way through college Professor Whet- 
zel feels that “college is the time and 
place for students to learn to stand 
on their own feet.” 

Professor Whetzel will be on sab- 
batic leave during this second term 
and his efforts will be devoted to the 
collecting of parasitic fungi in South 
America. We wish him bon voyage and 
may he always “get his fungus.” 
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THE INDUSTRY of growing and marketing American fruits 


presents a situation without parallel in any other industry or trade. 


A NATIONAL INDUSTRY, representing 

*141,418 FRUIT FARMS 

*ELEVEN MILLION ACRES OF LAND 

*THREE BILLION DOLLARS Invested Capital 

A BILLION DOLLARS Annual Income 

is effectively covered and satisfactorily served by 
ONE NATIONAL PUBLICATION 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


*According to Fifteenth United States Census 


SPRAY TARGETS FREE 
With each new subscription AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER offers three Spray Targets. They tell 
you just how much of the spray mist reaches 


SUBSCRIBE and keep in touch with 


what is going on in fruit growing, fruit 
storage and fruit marketing. You'll find 
the answer to every problem in fruit 


growing in AMERICAN FRUIT 


branches, leaves and fruit. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which send 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER for 3 years and 


3 AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER Spray Targets to 
GROWER. Subscription Price, 3 
years for $1.00. 
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Wings Over New 


her picture taken this past sum- 

mer. Versatile cameramen 
“shooting” from the sky have obtained 
a rare portrait—New York in her 
every-day clothes. Aerial photographs 
permit no posing and are never 
touched up. 

Many a farmer has wished to see 
his farm from the air. Western New 
York farmers now have such an op- 
portunity as a result of the aerial 
mapping being carried on by the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Administration 
of the U.S.D.A. Aerial photograping is 
now in progress or has been complet- 
ed for the following counties: Broome, 
Chenango, Otsego, Madison, Onondaga, 
Oneida, and all counties west of them; 
also Nassau and Suffolk. 


The most impressive thing about 
these photos is their clarity of detail. 
Woods and orchards photograph dark; 
meadows, pastures, grains, and other 
crops in lighter shades; plowed or cul- 
tivated land almost white. Trees can 
be counted in orchards, and any miss- 
ing trees are clearly indicated. A 
striking difference in size is often dis- 
closed for trees on different soil types 
in the same orchard. Farmer Jones 
can even make out how far along he 
was with his haying on the date the 
photo was taken. 


Or fair New York State has had 


Although there are dozens of inter- 
esting uses for such maps they were 
made for a definite purpose. Under the 
AAA and the more recent Agricul- 
tural Conservation programs a great 
many field measurements have been 
made to check compliance of farmers 
for benefit payments. The maps now 
available will reduce these expensive 
field measurements to a few special 
cases. Crop acreages can now be taken 
directly from the maps on file in the 
county office. 

The fine detail of these photographs 
is all the more astounding when we 
are told that they are taken from a 
height of nearly 14,000 feet—more 
than 2%4 miles. A plane flying at this 
altitude cannot ordinarily be seen or 
heard from the ground. Planes are 
equipped with oxygen equipment and 
a whiff is taken at intervals of five 
minutes to overcome the drousiness 
produced by the thin air. 

All the flying and photographic 
work in western New York this past 
year was let out on contract to the 
C. S. Robinson Aerial Surveys of Ith- 
aca. They have developed a highly 
specialized organization employing ten 





By Gordon Butler ’41 


men and now maintain four planes, 
each equipped with about $3,000 worth 
of photographic equipment. 

Complete knowledge of weather con- 
ditions is of prime importance to an 
aerial survey organization. Even dur- 
ing the fair weather of mid-summer 
there may be only three or four days 
during a month when clear pictures 
can be taken. Flying conditions 
throughout the state are obtained 
from short wave radio airways re- 
ports before planes are sent out. 


ACH county is flown along a se- 

ries of evenly spaced courses run- 
ning north and south at intervals of 
three miles. Arriving on the job at the 
correct altitude, the pilot first makes 
a trial run in each direction to check 
wind direction and velocity, drift and 
ground speed of the plane. Then each 
course is flown at a constant speed of 
120 miles per hour. The exposures are 
made automatically by a device called 
an intervalometer which clicks the 
shutter at regular intervals of 25 to 
30 seconds as determined by the trial 
run. 

Exposures 7% by 9% inches are 
made on standard panchromatic film 
of the same quality as is commonly 
used in popular photography. Courses 
are laid out to overlap each other one- 
third and exposures are timed to over- 
lap two-thirds. Although each view is 
covered by three exposures only the 
central section is used since that con- 
tains the least distortion. 


As soon as prints are available 
from the negative a ground crew con- 
sisting of one engineer and three local 
men spend a week or two in each 
county taking measurements to check 
the scale of the photographs. Check 
measurements are run between sev- 
eral sets of points about a mile apart. 

Pictures taken from the specified 
height above the mean elevation of a 
county should have a scale of 1,650 
feet on the ground represented by 1 
inch of film. However, no attempt is 
made to follow the contour of the 
ground with the plane. Since a typi- 
cal New York county may vary 1,000 
to 2,000 feet in elevation the scale has 
to be corrected for different eleva- 
tions through the county. Using eleva- 
tions from the U.S. Geologic Survey 
maps, engineers in the Ithaca office of 
the AAA compute these corrected 
scales ready for use by county AAA 
officials. 

When a call is made at a farm to 
check compliance with crop allot- 


York 


ments the photo which includes that 
particular farm is taken out from the 
county office. These are enlarged 
prints 24 by 28 inches which may 
cover ten to fifteen farms. The entire 
farm is marked off by fields on this 
photo-map, and each field is lettered. 
On a separate sheet are recorded the 
crops growing in each field along with 
instructions as to which ones are to 
be measured in the office. Measure- 
ment of acreage is done with a sim- 
ple but ingenious little instrument 
called a planimeter. This is run 
around the outline of the field on the 
map giving an acreage reading within 
2% of actual surveyed area. 


~~. acreages by weight 
is one of the practical methods 
how being used by the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Engineering of the U.S.D.A. 
They have recently completed the 
aerial mapping of over 2,000,000 acres 
of the Rio Grande Valley for the Na- 
tional Resources Committee. From 
photographs, maps were traced on 
clear celluloid sheets and each field 
marked with an identifying color for 
the crop growing there. The various 
crops commonly grown were easily 
identified on the photograph by the 
degree of shading. The celluloid sheets 
were carefully cut up field by field 
and the pieces sorted according to 
crops. Then all the celluloid pieces 
representing a particular crop were 
weighed on a sensitive laboratory bal- 
ance and the weight converted to 
acres. 

Use of the aerial survey work being 
done by the AAA is not limited to crop 
acreage measurements. Aerial maps 
have already served to replace more 
expensive ground surveys in connec- 
tion with projects such as flood con- 
trol, soil erosion control, water power 
development, power distribution, high- 
way location, and county land use 
planning. 

The entire aerial survey program of 
the U.S.D.A. is already the subject of 
a great deal of criticism because of its 
expense. In evaluating this work we 
must not overlook the fact that an ac- 
curate and complete survey of this 
character will find increasing use for 
several years to come.. 
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marriage?” “Should young married 

couples accept financial help from 
in-laws?” “What are the pros and cons 
of petting?” These and dozens of other 
moot questions are a sample of some of 
the live problems the Cornell Family 
Life Extension Department is trying 
every day to help men, women and 
young people all over the state to 
solve. For, more and more men and 
women are realizing that specific edu- 
cation is needed to meet successfully 
the responsibiltes of modern family 
and community life, of modern parent- 
hood, and to meet the obligations to 
provide for individual development— 
the first step toward success in any 
kind of modern life. 


L: IT wise for a wife to work after 


The old economic, education, reli- 
gious, and social functions of the fam- 
ily are fast being replaced by the new 
business order, the public-school sys- 
tems, the churches and Sunday-schools 
and by the “movies.” But the func- 
tions that are still left mainly to the 
family—affection and personality de- 
velopment—are of first importance, and 
it is doubtful if they can ever be suc- 
cessfully relegated to an institution. 
The home should be a place where life 
outside can be interpreted and evalu- 
ated and the children given helpful 
direction and guidance. The home 
should be a place for stimulation, 
where one finds courage and poise 
to face life and fun. Family pride, 
jokes and proverbs foster hopes, ambi- 
tions and ideals. Through the secur- 
ity of belonging to a group with unity 
of interests the members gain en- 
couragement and support and work 
for the recognition and praise of the 
group. Through the intimacy of the 
family each member gains his first 
experience in comradeship, fellow- 
ship and loyalty. The more satisfy- 
ing the habits and attitudes developed 
in family life are, the more possible 
is a happy and efficient life in the 
world outside and a way of living that 
contributes not only to individual de- 
velopment but to social welfare. 


It was something of this feeling 
about the family, as well as the con- 
viction that happy families don’t just 
happen but are made, that back as 
far as 1900 spurred Martha Van Rens- 
selaer to take the first step on the 
road toward our present widespread 
extension program of family life. The 
was the writing of a series of bulletins 
for farmers’ wives on various family 
problems. 
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Home Sweet Home 


By Margaret Wylie 


HE next important big step was 

taken about 1925—really, it was 
more of a leap! For that year the 
home economics department became a 
college in which was established for 
the first time a department of family 
life, with courses both in residence 
and extension. At first the emphasis 
was placed almost entirely on the 
specialized field of child guidance and 
relationships between parents and 
children. But more and more as par- 
ents studied their children and tried 


to learn why they acted as they did, 
they learned that their own attitudes 
and actions were a major influence; 
they learned that if they were afraid 
of lightning or dogs or bugs, nine 
chances out of 10 that fear underlay 
their children’s fear of lightning, or 
dogs or bugs; and they learned that 
if they punished in anger or with lack 
of understanding, the results were 
usually bad. So they set themselves 
to learn self-control and better under- 
standing. 


From the realization that it is hard 
for a child to be any better than his 
parent, parents set to studying them- 
selves, their own motives and desires, 
their shortcomings, their reasons for 
behaving as they do. And naturally, 
from these studies, they came to see 
how all members of the family affect 
each other, and they wanted to learn 
how they could best help one another 
and build up a family life that would 
satisfy the needs of every individual 
in the group, whether he was two- 
year-old Tommy or 60-year-old Grand- 
mother. 


It is this desire to understand and 
thus to act wisely that today’s Family 
Life Extension Service tries to meet, 
as it carries on an extensive and well- 
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organized program in 48 counties 
under the directions of trained leaders. 
Last year twenty-four groups studied 
the young child, twelve groups studied 
the school-age child, eight groups 
studied the adolescent, and nineteen 
groups studied the problems of child- 
hood and youth. Topping them all, 
however, were the one hundred and 
twenty-nine groups studying the part 
played by the adult in the family, 
either as a parent or in some other 
personal or social relationship. Thirty- 
six percent of these groups have 
studied together for three or more 
vears and 18 per cent for five or more. 
And this interest is constantly grow- 
ing, as is shown by the 27 per cent 
increase in the number of groups 
studying some aspect of family life. 

Not only these specially organized 
family-life study groups, but also 
many home-bureau units and young 
people’s organizations, especially the 
4-H Club, are studying their own 
family-life problems under guidance 
from the college’s extension service. 
These groups do not limit their ac- 
tivities to themselves; many of them 
have organized play groups, solicited 
donations for flood control, sponsored 
special motion picture programs, 
made scrapbooks for children in hos- 
pitals, and contributed books on fam- 
ily life to the local library. In fact, 
in nineteen counties, one hundred and 
eighty-two groups are carrying on out- 
side community activities in family 
life. An unusual development of the 
family life program in many counties 
is the “children’s meeting” that ac- 
companies the home-bureau meetings 
for mothers. Mothers concerned about 
Junior’s care if they go to the meet- 
ing solved the problem by bringing 
their children to the meetings and 
providing care and supervision for 
them there under the directions of a 
trained person. 

How does the Extension Service 
carry on all of these activities? This 
is done, in the counties, chiefly through 
the study and discussion groups; 
formed through home bureaus, 4-H 
Clubs, and other organizations or more 
informal groups in the communities. 
These study groups, or clubs, are 
given help with materials and methods 
of group work. The materials consist 
of bulletins, leadership helps, and dis- 
cussion material. Available also are 
such source materials as are found in 
the loan library and book exhibits; 
magazines and bulletins for parents; 
exhibits of children’s books and play 
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materials, both homemade and com- 
mercial. 


Continuous contact is maintained 
with the groups by means of monthly 
letters addressed to the leaders and 
by reports of each meeting which the 
secretary mails to the college. The 
service of a specialist is available to 
the agents, leaders and study club 
members. 


NE of the special features of the 
Family Life program is its Loan 
Library service. This library con- 
tains two hundred and eighty-nine 
separate titles and four hundred and 
sixty-one volumes. About a hundred 
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children’s books are also included in 
the library. These books are charged 
to the county agent who is responsi- 
ble for them. In 1936 there were nine- 
hundred and thirty loans to thirty-nine 
counties. Twenty-nine of these coun- 
ties reported two hundred and one 
groups using them. 

Another feature is the exhibits that 
are set up by the Family Life Exten- 
sion department at county fairs, Fam- 
ily Life conferences, and during Farm 
and Home Week. These exhibits con- 
sist of home-made play materials, 
books, magazines, bulletins, and cloth- 
ing. During Farm and Home Week 
last year over one thousand people 
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observed in the nursery school and 
visited these exhibits. 


Among the courses studied and dis- 
cussed and the lectures given are the 
following: “Martial Adjustment”, 
“Family Life and Personality Devel- 
opment”, “Goals in Family Living”, 
“Understanding the Youth of Today”, 
“Keeping Mentally Well’, “Getting on 
with Others”, “Problems of Parent- 
hood”, “The School Age Child in the 
Home”, “The School Age Child in the 
Community”, “Character Education,” 
“The Guidance of Young Children”, 
“Adjustments of the Later Years”, and 
“Understanding Ourselves”. 


1. You can save 10% (in cash) on ALL book purchases. 


2. You can choose the books YOU want. 


3. You can take as few books during the year as you desire. 


For further information, address 


READERS’ Service 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


















Admission 





KERMIS DRAMATIC CLUB 


presents for its 


FARM and HOME WEEK PRODUCTION 


Three One Act Plays 


JUMPIN’ THE BROOM 
THE MAYOR AND THE MANICURE 


REHEARSAL 


Friday, February 17, 8:15 
Willard Straight Theatre 








Fifty Cents 
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Rob The Country 


more to the fire departments of 

the cities of Washington, New 
York, and Philadelphia. Building af- 
ter building was going up in smoke 
and the Baltimore fire-department 
could not handle the situation. Rail- 
road tracks were cleared to make the 
quick transportation of apparatus pos- 
sible. When the forces were united 
in the city the hoses could not be 
connected to the hydrants beause the 
couplings were of varying sizes. So 
the apparatus stood idly by while the 
city burned. A survey of the coupl- 
ings of fire hose in the United States 
revealed that there were six hundred 
different kinds! No wonder that there 
were such dire results in a case of 
emergency. From this we ask should 
we have standardization in this coun- 
try? 


I N 1904 an S.O.S. went from Balti- 


Standardization is not a new but a 
relatively old idea—its history can be 
traced back as far as 2000 B. C. when 
attempts were made to standardize 
money. In the guilds of the middle 
ages, regulations were enforced gov- 
erning the quality of the workman- 
ship. The members had a responsibil- 
ity which was to produce the best they 
could. Thus their products stood for 
craftmanship. An apprentice could 
not become a journeyman until his 
standards were equal to those of the 
guild. Standardization in the United 
States dates back to the coming of the 
industrial revolution. Factories in- 
troduced some standardized processes 
and products. Whitney’s cotton gin in 
1793 enabled grading of cotton to be 
done more efficiently. The resulting 
standards spread to England and were 
generally recognized by 1800. 

NE day a manufacturer wanted to 
Oy ans a little more money than 
usual on a pipe deal calling for a 


By Amelia O’Brien *40 


twenty-two inch pipe so he reduced 
the size one inch. Through similar 
shading of deals many new sizes and 
values came into being. What need is 
there for two or more qualities when 
one is ample? 

How many times has a housewife 
been in the midst of an important 
piece of sewing, and hearing a snap, 
looked down to find that her machine 
needle had broken under the strain? 
As it too frequently happens, the store 
is closed and she has to try to borrow 
some from her neighbors. After visit- 
ing several she might be fortunate 
enough to secure two or three, but 
how many do you suppose will fit? 
She’s be lucky if she found one! How 
could she help but encounter these 
difficulties when we find that there 
are at least nine different sizes in the 
diameters of needles. The sizes vary 
in one brand from 0000 to 10, in an- 
other from 1 to 8, in a third from 5 to 
27. In some brands number five is 
the largest, while in others it is the 
smallest. 

When the American consumer 
spends almost nine million dollars a 
year on hose he should not be made 
to depend upon his eye alone to judge 
the qualities offered. 


If a business man wishes to invest 
a thousand dollars does he go into 
the nearest house and give his money 
to the first man he sees and trust that 
he will invest it?~ No: he wants to 
know something of the man’s character 
and the reliability of the house. Yet 
this same business man expects us to 
blindly throw our money away. He 
claims that if he were to grade his 
products and give out information, 
his trade marks would be _ useless, 
advertising would be ruined, and 
eventually competition done away 
with. True —advertising will be 


ruined—but only that phase of it 
that is dishonest. Group advertising 
will result to bring greater satisfac- 
tion to all concerned. A recent ex- 
periment conducted in Canada proved 
that people were willing to pay more 
for advertised brands than for unad- 
vertised brands of the same grade. 
Manufacturers will be able to com- 
pare their products with the govern- 
ment standard. One manufacturer ad- 
vertises one of his brands as meeting 
the government standards exactly and 
another as exceeding the government 
specifications by thirty-three and one- 
third percent. This method is work- 
ing very successfully. People are 
willing to pay more for the better 
grade. 


NE Swedish firm builds motor 

boats whose engine parts may be 
changed with the principle engine 
parts of a Ford. In case the boat is 
stranded in foreign ports, for repairs, 
the parts may be replaced easily with 
loss of time at a minimum. The praises 
of the company were sung far and 
wide. 


The aims of standardization are to 
create a greater efficiency by elimin- 
ating unnecessary variety to produce 
uniform products in manufacturing 
through the use of standard materials, 
processes and equipment, and to facil- 
itate marketing. 


The average American receives less 
than two thousand dollars per year as 
his income. Should he not be pro- 
tected from receiving inferior goods 
and paying for superior ones? The 
National Industrial Conference Board 
estimated that the federal government 
saves one hundred million dollars each 
year by requiring sellers of goods to 
the United States to meet specifica- 
tions laid down by the government. 


NEW AND DISTINCTIVE 


BROWN & BROWN SUITS AND TOPCOATS ARE NOT MERELY DIS- 
TINCTIVE—THEY ARE TAILORED FROM THE FINEST WOOLENS 
OBTAINABLE. ONE TRY-ON WILL CONVINCE YOU OF THEIR FINEST 
TAILORING AND CORRECT STYLE. 


Spring Suits $30 to $50 
T opcoats $30 to $65 


BROWN &© BROWN 
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FARM AND HOME WEEK 

Here are just a few of the events 
that you don’t want to miss this Farm 
and Home Week. 

The afternoon addresses at 2:00 
o’clock in Bailey Auditorium. 

Monday. Welcome to the Thirty- 
second Annual Farm and Home Week. 
Carl E. Ladd, Dean of the New York 
State College of Agriculture and Home 
Economics, and Flora Rose, Director 
of the College of Home Economics. 

Tuesday. How present economic 
conditions affect rural families. Dean 
Ladd, chairman. Speakers: F. A. 
Pearson, Helen Canon, Fred Sexauer, 
W. I. Myers, and H. E. Babcock. 

Wednesday. Address by Frank P. 
Graves, Commissioner of Education. 

Thursday. Address by Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

Friday. Address by The Honorable 
Herbert H. Lehman. 

Other events of interest are: The 
Rice Debate Stage at 8:00 p. m. Mon- 
day, Eastman Stage contest at 8:00 
p. m. Thursday, Songs and history 
by E. R. Eastman, Editor of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist at 4:00 p. m. Monday, 
the movie “Where chick life begins” 
which is given in natural color, and 
others such as the concert by the Cor- 
nell University Orchestra and the lec- 
ture by Paul Kellogg on the courtship 
and home life of birds, accompanied 
by colored slides and sound motion 
pictures. 


ROUNDUP CLUB MAKES AWARDS 

At the Annual Banquet of the Round- 
up Club held recently in Willard 
Straight Hall, many students who had 
participated in judging teams were 
awarded their keys. Members of the 
general livestock team who received 
keys were H. A. Schuyler, K. J. Ide, 
F. H. Hedges, R. D. Martin, J. W. Neal, 
and R. E. Turrell, all of the class of 
39. 

Those honored on the dairy cattle 
team were D. C. Whiteman and R. W. 
Markham ’39; and R. S. Gould, and 
W. S. Mitchell ’40. 

On Saturday, Jan. 14, Prof. E. S. 
Harrison of the Animal Husbandry 
department held a judging contest in 
the Pavilion. There were 73 contes- 
tants in the contest, judging eight 
classes of Holsteins, Guernseys, Ayr- 
shires, and Jerseys. First prize went 
to H. P. Scheffler ’41, second prize to 
J. E. Townsend Sp. Ag., and third 
prize to Stanley Cast, a short course 
student. These prizes were awarded 
at the banquet. 
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Top—Sylvia Small Mrs. Doris Edwards 


Mrs. Doris Reed Edwards °39 

Not only has Mrs. Edwards been 
president of Omicron Nu, a member 
of Phi Kappa Phi, a member of the 
Home Ec Student Advisory Council, 
Home Ec Club Council, Home Ec News 
editorial staff, and the freshman Field 
Hockey team, but she has also been 
active in the University Symphony Or- 
chestra for four years, and is the stu- 
dent conductor as well as the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Women’s String 
Ensemble. 

Sylvia Small °39 

Maybe you readers know Sylvia bet- 
ter as “Cynthia” in “Roommates & 
Co.” which is the program by Home 
Economics girls over WESG. She 
is also chairman of the Editorial Staff 
of the Home Ec News and is a mem- 


Around the 
Top of 


“The Hill’’ 





Bottom—Emerson Smith Frank Boyle 


ber of Alpha Phi as well as two hon- 
orary societies, Omicron Nu and Phi 
Kappa Phi. 
Frank Boyle °39 

Frank is a member of Alpha Zeta 
and Phi Kappa Phi as well as being 
president of Ho-nun-de-kah. A cadet- 
major in the ROTC, he is in the Offi- 
cers’ Club and won the Scabbard and 
Blade saber. He also served on the 
Freshman Advisory Committee and is 
a member of the Eastman Stage. 

Emerson Smith °39 

Emerson is another of these busy 
people that are active on the campus. 
He is a member of Alpha Gamma Rho 
fraternity and Ho-nun-de-kah as well 
as being president of the 4-H Club and 
a member of the Freshman Advisory 
Committee. 
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212 NORTH AURORA STREET 


Dial 6114 
ANY BOND PAPER 


CAN CARRY A MESSAGE 
BREAKFAST LUNCHEON DINNER 
—but it takes a paper made from pure white rags Master dilon abies tor Maids Diliman 
to really make an impression. 
QUALITY FOODS — COURTEOUS SERVICE 
Step up the appearance of your next lot of Letter 


Heads by placing your order with us. Standard en een 
high grade papers coupled with our distinctive 
printing will give you a Letter Head—that you'll 
be glad to have your most critical friends receive. 








Heated Storage 


TELEPHONE 2271 
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EASTMAN STAGE 
Lee Hughes Sp. 


Harold Davies Sp. 
John Niederhauser 39 


Florist Short Course 


Recent Top of the Hill talk was cen- 
tered about the Annual Florist Short 
Course held by Cornell’s department 
of Floriculture and Ornamental Horti- 
culturc—January 17 to 21. Many flor- 
ists from Canada, New York, and 
neighboring states registered in the 
department office to spend three days 
learning new developments in com- 
mercial work, new methods, and new 
tricks. 


The program began Janury 17 and 
concluded the following Friday with a 
round-table discussion. The bill of 
fare included a weloming address by 
Professor E. A. White, head of the de- 
partment, and many lectures by fac- 
ulty members and representatives of 
other state colleges. Members of lead- 
ing flower concerns also spoke. 


The less formal aspect of the course 
included get-acquainted meetings, dis- 
cussion groups, and a banquet in Wil- 
lard Straight Hall. All visitors were 
taken on a tour of the greenhouses. 
Staff members were stationed in such 
buildings as the head house, the vege- 
table crops house, the propagation 
house, the rose house, the conserva- 
tory, the corridor, and the carnation 
house. The groups were guided to 
these various points by one or two stu- 
dents who performed like a line of 
railroad trains on schedule. When the 
17-minute period alloted to each point 
of interest was up, the telephone bell 
was rung from the main office and 
the group proceeded to the next place. 
And we understand that someone in 
the greenhouses was always ready to 
catch incoming phone calls so as not 
to ball up the lines of transportation. 


Frank Boyle °39 


Donald Nesbitt °40 
Arthur Durfee °40 


Floriculture Judging Team 
To Go to Texas 

“Send the judging team to Texas— 
every quarter means another ten 
miles.” So runs the slogan of the Flori- 
culture Judging Team in their attempt 
to improve their financial status and 
attend the National Flower Show at 
Houston, Texas. 

Ten finalists have been chosen from 
competing students. They are: John 
Maloney, Oliver Stark, Donald Moon, 
Truman Fossum, Hi Korematsu, Rob- 
ert Lee, Robert Seidler, Fred Sten- 
strom, Rupert Dunton, and Dick 
Bloom. From these ten finalists, three 
judges and one alternate will be se- 
lected to take the Texas trip. Their 
names will be announced in a later 
issue. 

—B.J.B. 


Cornell Arboretum 

Work on the Cornell arboretum is 
continuing and students who have 
been able to get even just a little ways 
off of the campus have found roads be- 
ing built, grading jobs underway, and 
plantings being made here and there. 

Plans for a planting list of 6,172 
plants have been made and more than 
3,000 of these have already been do- 
nated. Much material will be collected 
from abundant native stands through 
the Finger Lakes Parks and other 
state lands. 

The arboretum is a combination of 
three things: first, a garden of trees 
and shrubs and other plants brought 
together for study; second, a great 
park-like area to show these in a land- 
scape design; and third, a wild-life 
preserve where natural conditions are 
maintained. 
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Kermis Plays 

Kermis Club is again planning to 
entertain the Farm and Home Week 
guests with three plays to be pre- 
sented Friday evening in the Willard 
Straight Theater. The first, “Jumpin’ 
The Broom,” takes place on a tenant 
farm in eastern North Carolina. Mr. 
Robert Gard is directing the cast 
which includes Loris Jeffries ’42, Paul 
Handler ’42, Rebecca Foote ’42, Har- 
old Clark ’40, Helen Libisch ’42, and 
Robert Good ’42. 

The title of the second play, “The 
Mayor and the Manicure,” sounds as 
though there might be some interest- 
ing developments before the final cur- 
tain comes down. It is directed by Miss 
C. Pirwitz and the cast includes Wen- 
dell Wilson ’42, Florence Dixon ’39, 
Connie Merrit ’41, and Glen Hummel 
Sp. Ag. 

We hope that the name of the third 
play is not too significant; “Rehear- 
sal,” directed by Miss Fife, should 
come quite naturally to the club mem- 
bers for they have been doing just 
that for some time. The cast includes 
Jean Davis °42, Corrine Culver ’42, 
Betty Niles °41, Jean Leslie ’42, Jean 
Reichel ’42, and Joyce Farnham ’40. 


Winter Course 

We haven’t heard much about the 
Winter Course students since we ran 
into a mob of them jamming Roberts 
Hall last fall for registration, but 
upon a little investigation, we would 
discover they are one of the liveliest 
and best-organized groups of Short- 
horns that ever trod the Ag campus. 

At the first meeting of the group 
following registration they voted to 
form activities groups and to partici- 
pate in as many extra-curricular af- 
fairs as the regularly enrolled stu- 
dents. And now we find that they have 
regular meetings with a chairman 
presiding and a secretary assisting. 
The shorthorners have a _ basketball 
team which challenges fraternity and 
religious groups and according to 
Chairman “Mike” Microutsicos, have 
enjoyed a successful season. 

The newest plans are an annual 
book which is to appear about Feb. 2. 
This the first annual ever put out by 
a winter course group. As yet, it has 
not been christened for the contest to 
select a name has not yet been de- 
cided. The book will contain individ- 
ual photographs of each member of the 
group, short stories, candid shots, 
photos of professors, and other mate- 
rial. 

A banquet is also scheduled for Feb. 
2 in Willard Straight Hall and will be 
attended by President Day and Dean 
Ladd. A bunch of live wires if we ever 
saw some! 

—B.J.B. 
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YOU’RE SKATING ON THIN ICE IF YOU 
WAIT ANY LONGER TO GET YOUR 
1939 CORNELLIAN AT $7.00 


After this week, the price of the 1939 CORNELLIAN will be *9.00. 


Subscribe Now at $7.00 


See a Compet this week, or mail a check to the Office 


$3.00 down, and $4.00 when the book is published 


OR 


$7.00 in full and the book ready and waiting for you in May with no further worry on your part. 


We will send you a receipt for the amount paid. 


THe CORNELL ANNUALS ING. 


209 EAST STATE ST. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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Richard Haynes °42 
Howard Bingholm °39 


Hotel Salesmanship 


Hotel students heard Mr. Harry 
Summerville, manager of the Willard 
Hotel in Washington, D. C., speak 
about the personal side of the hotel 
business. They were in the big lecture 
room at Plant Science, on Friday, 
Jan. 6, at 2 o’clock. 


Mr. Summerville said the hotel’s 
credit department needed the firmness 
of Mussolini, the tact of Cordell Hull, 
and the personality of Roosevelt. The 
bell-boy and the man at the front of- 
fice must “sell” the hotel, and the man- 
ager must be on his toes to see that 
the guests are pleased. Each man must 
solve the problems as well as he can, 
because the hotel must build a repu- 
tation for service. Mr. Summerville 
said that his hotel at Washington uses 
the direct mail advertising method, 
and stresses its tradition of service to 
great men. 

Similar talks are given on Fridays 
for all the students in hotel, and they 


serve as a contact with the world of 
work. 


You may have noticed the holes be- 
ing dug in the streets of Ithaca and 
the campus. They were made by and 
for the gas company. It seems that 
there have been many leaks in the old 
Pipes, but they will be able to serve 
still longer. A gummy substance is 
forced through the lines after the gas, 
and it follows the gas out the holes 
in the line. Then it hardens, and the 


holes are gone; the pipe has a new 
lining. 


RICE. DEBATE STAGE 
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Charles Pratt 39 
Chester Curtis °39 





CAMPUS CHATS 





500 events in one week! That’s 83 
events a day, or almost—but why go 
on! If you have been in Ithaca for 
Farm and Home Week you already 
know that there is a lot going on. 

There are no radical changes this 
year, but one distinct improvement is 
being made. Departments are work- 
ing together on exhibits in which more 
than one department has an interest. 
That is: Agronomy, Plant Breeding, 
and Animal Husbandry are all work- 
ing on an ensilage corn exhibit show- 
ing corn from seed to silo. 


Criminals are running these days, 
but not from the FBI. It is the BDI 
that is worrying the four-legged crim- 
inals that are filling so many stables 
without doing their share to fill the 
milk pail. 

The United States Bureau of Dairy 
Industry at Washington, with the aid 
of cooperating states, is adopting an 
“ear-tagging” system that reveals 
dairy cows that are enemies to profit- 
able dairy farming. The purpose, ac- 
cording to Professor S. J. Brownell, 
is not only to identify and apprehend 
the dairy criminals but to eliminate the 
unfavorable influences in breeding fu- 
ture dairy cattle. Every cow is put on 
her own production record and farmers 
get a complete analysis of breeding 
efficiency which reveals the value of 
every buli in every dairy herd im- 
provement association breed. 
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SOMETHING TO CROW ABOUT 


When Cornell’s odorless cabbage 
was produced, that was something to 
crow about. However, Prof. Lamoreux 
of the Poultry Department here at 
Cornell has produced something 
equally as interesting to crow about— 
white leghorn chicks three weeks old 
which crow! In taking over the task 
of being a rooster at the age of three 
weeks, these chicks also have taken 
the appearance of a rooster. Besides 
being able to crow they have also 
large red combs, and have a clear 
crowing voice on the soprano side. 

During Farm and Home Week Prof. 
Lamoreux plans to exhibit these crow- 
ing three-weeks-old chicks. The poul- 
try department also plans to feature 
naked chicks, hens that lay blue eggs 
and a complete set-up of modern egg 
cooling, packing and grading equip- 
ment. Living embryos will be shown 
developing in open eggs, and the mov- 
ing picture “Where Chick Life Begins” 
will be presented daily. 


Prof. Lamb Resigns 


Leland W. Lamb, extension assist- 
ant professor of animal husbandry, has 
resigned to become the first field rep- 
resentative of the American Dairy 
Cattle Club. Professor Lamb has been 
at Cornell for the past three and one- 
half years and has worked with dairy- 
man and 4-H clubs. 

Professor Lamb says that the Amer- 
ican Dairy Cattle club, organized only 
recently and ready now to start op- 
erations, is interested in promoting 
the milk-pail type of cow regardless of 
color, breed, or previous history. The 
main requirement is ability to produce, 
and qualified animals will be listed 
and recognized by the club. 

O. L. Lepard, a graduate student 
in the department of animal hus- 
bandry, is to take over part of Pro- 
fessor Lamb’s duties. 


Of course, it is only February now, 
but that means that April will soon be 
here and then is the time to get at 
those strawberry plants you have been 
planning to set out. The several weeks 
of cool, damp, cloudy weather which 
usually come in the spring are the 
most favorable conditions for the 
plants. Prof. M. B. Hoffman says, “It 
is difficult to get a good stand of 
plants set late in May, or after warm, 
dry weather has set in.” He adds that 
there is no objection to most of our 
plants coming from more southern 
strawberry sections, but for success- 
ful transplanting, growers should get 
the plants while they are still dor- 
mant; then hold them so until plant- 
ing time. 









































































































































































































































































































































































News 


Dear Auntie Mabel, 

I just got your letter saying you 
didn’t think you could make it for 
Farm and Home Week this year. I 
know that this is the best Farm and 
Home Week so far, so you really 
must come. This is the last year that 
I’ll be among those directing people 
around the exhibits, next year I'll be 
coming to visit the same way you are. 
I have the inside story on some of the 
exhibits, because they are being 
planned as class projects in some of 
the courses I am taking. 

Before I tell you all about it, I 
know you want to know that already 
we, always useful, efficient home 
ec girls are getting jobs. Rose Quack- 
enbush signed a contract several 
weeks ago to teach in Coeymans, 
which is near Albany. She is starting 
a new home economics department, 
which is a job in itself. The orchids 
go to her for being the first of the sea- 
son to land a teaching job. Not long 
after, however, Betty Phelps appeared 
with a job at Scott, which I’m told is 
near Homer. She got through here in 
January (instruction ended in Janu- 
ary, but exams trailed on into Febru- 
ary) and left for Scott almost as soon 
as exams were over. 

It seems to me that I promised you 
in my last letter that I wouldn’t talk 
about practice teaching, but my room- 
mate and all my friends hear it all the 
time so I guess you’ll have to too. 
Anyway the other day, one of the girls 
in my class was going to need some 
help on her blouse after school. We 
were just at a complicated spot in 
putting on the collar when it was time 
for the period to end. She asked me if 
I would be down after school to help 
her. I explained that I had a late 
class and couldn’t get down (to the 
junior high school, you remember). 
She looked rather worried and said, 
“Well, does Miss Morris* know how 
to put on collars?” 

* Purely a fictitous name. 

Now I promise to go back to the 
business at hand. Our economics of 
the household class will be around to 
explain to you the kitchen that we 
rearranged. Last time I wrote I said 
it had canvas walls. Now they’re plas- 
ter board and the whole thing looks 
as much like the one it is copied from 
as possible. It isn’t a model kitchen, 
because after all a model kitchen 
wouldn’t fit the needs of all families. 
Your kitchen works beautifully for 
you, but it wouldn’t be any good at all 


co Home-Ec Doings 
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for my mother. Which brings up 
something else, there’s also to be a 
kitchen cabinet rearranged for effi- 
ciency in motion. To explain: one of 
the instructors arranged a_ kitchen 
cabinet as it was in her home. Then 
she mixed a cake and a movie was 
taken of her doing it. Then the cabinet 
was rearranged and another movie was 
taken to see how many less motions 
were made. A chart was made of these 
motions. Many novel ideas were used 
in the arrangement of the cabinet. 
I’ve been trying to get mother to fix 
hers up so she won’t have so much 
trouble finding the cinnamon for ex- 
ample. I’m going to make sure that 
she sees the cabinet, the movies and 
the chart, all of which are to be 
shown. 


Another thing the department is do- 
ing is holding a working heights clinic 
as they did last year. I’ve forgotten 
whether you got measured or not, but 
if you didn’t, you should, so that if 
you ever get a chance to move the 
sink you can get it up to the correct 
height. There are several other ex- 
hibits around the building that are 
being repeated because they were so 
popular last year. There is to be an- 
other Book Fair with a section of 
children’s books, for one thing. The 
posture clinic is being repeated and I, 
for one, want to go to it, because I 
missed it last year. Pictures will be 
taken and then developed immediately, 
so that you can learn how good or how 
bad your posture is. The nursery 
school will be open to visitors, on the 
same plan as usual, scheduled tours 
with students in charge. My room- 
mate is participating that week, so 
I’m going to duck in and see her in 
action. 

Maybe you’d like a slight list of 
some of the outstanding speakers who 
will be here. I think it is rather im- 
posing myself. Mrs. Roosevelt and 
Mrs. Morgenthau will speak here 
again this year. Mrs. Lillian M. Gil- 
breth, the lady engineer with eleven 


From 
Van Rensselaer 
Hall 


children, Caroline King of the Coun- 
try Gentleman, Ruth Sawyer Durand, 
who wrote “Rollerskates,” Evelyn 
Roberts of Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany, Marguerite Schneider of the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, 
Ruth Van Deman of the United States 
Bureau of Home Economics, and a 
long list of others will lecture. 

There are lots of new exhibits this 
year, naturally or you might not come. 
A display of old and modern glass 
sounds very interesting to me. There’s 
also one on old and modern cooking 
equipment, and another on old and 
new cook books. Some of the other 
exhibits are: clothing and accessories 
made in some of the classes, uphol- 
stery and slipcover fabrics which 
have been tested for color fastness, 
research on _ potatoes, home-frozen 
foods, electrical cooking equipment, 
nutrition literature and New York 
State apples. That isn’t the whole 
list, but just the ones I thought you 
would certainly want to see. I don’t 
know much about the rest of them, but 
they’re listed in the printed Home- 
maker’s bulletin for Farm and Home 
Week, which you can get by sending 
to the Mailing Room, Roberts Hall, 
and asking for it. You’ll want it, I 
know, so that you can decide what day 
to come, or maybe to come for the 
whole week. 

Something I kept for a surprise till 
the end is that there will be two mov- 
ies being shown continuously, every 
day during the whole week. One of 
the pictures is in technicolor and 
shows students at work, the manufac- 
ture of glass, and pictures of ward- 
robe planning, good looks, and foreign 
foods. The other picture is on health 
and was made under the direction of 
the State Department of Health. 

As usual there will be as many 
places to eat and to sit down as pos- 
sible so that you and the rest of the 
visitors won’t be so tired out that you 
won’t be able to enjoy yourselves. 

I think I’ve written quite enough 
about Farm and Home Week to con- 
vince you that you must come. Let 
me know just when you’re coming 
and I'll personally conduct you 
around the exhibit I’m working on. 

Goodbye till February 13, 
SUSAN SENIOR. 


REGISTER AT ‘THE 
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That green wool dress I made in 
Clothing 1 needed a zipper. The side 
opening was seven inches long, so, to 
meet the need, I boarded one of Ith- 
aca’s smooth-running buses and rode 
to the leading department store, in the 
height of luxury. There I bought a 
zipper, exactly seven inches long. 
Then I returned in the same luxury, 
but more leisurely, on the picturesque, 
curving route of the Stewart Avenue 
bus. After filling my lungs with fresh 
air again, I climbed up to Home Ec 
and then to the student work room, 
where I found a machine. 

I read the instructions carfeully, 
but, since it never pays to take those 
things too much for granted, I decided 
to reason the thing out. The purpose, 
I gathered, was to have a smooth clos- 
ing, with a flap of cloth over it to con- 
ceal the zipper when it was in place. 
So I sewed the cloth to one side of the 
zipper, neatly, with the seam almost 
straight, and experienced a thrill of 
pleasure when I reversed the cloth 
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I Want A Zipper 


By Jeanne Perkins ’41 





and found that it was as smooth as I 
had hoped. Then I made a flap out of 
the other side, and sewed that care- 
fully into place. Reversing the cloth 
again, I experienced a new thrill. The 
zipper had been sewed inside the flap 
so that it was impossible to reach it. 
I remained calm, and quietly removed 
the stitches with the aid of a razor 
blade. 


I then, profiting by my experience, 
decided to glance again at the direc- 
tions. This time I saw that another 
piece of cloth was necessary to make 
the proper adjustment. I cut a piece 
of cloth exactly seven inches long, 
plus seam allowances, of course. Then 
I carefully sewed it on the cloth on 
the opposite side of the opening from 
the zipper. Fate was against me; both 
unfinished seams faced outwards. I re- 
mained calm, and, with a razor blade, 
quietly removed the stitches. 


Then I sewed the pieces together 
correctly, sewed the inner one to the 










zipper, sewed up the top and bottom, 
and finished the seams. Then I tried 
to open the zipper, but the seam at the 
top prevented my being able to grasp 
the convenient handle. I remained 
calm, and quietly removed the stitches 

. . All of the stitches. I then fas- 
tened snaps at the proper intervals 
and deposited the zipper, with some 
force, in a cylindrical receptacle on 
the floor. 


Lillian Gilbreth, a distinguished 
woman engineer in this country, will 
speak Friday of Farm and Home 
Week in the auditorium of Home Eco- 
nomics. Her topic is “The Homemaker 
and Her Job.” 


Besides being the mother of eleven 
children, Mrs. Gilbreth has written 
two books, is the president of an en- 
gineering school which she and her 
husband founded before his death, 
and is also Professor of Management 
at Purdue University. 
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THE CORNELL CO-OP 
extends a welcome to Farmer’s Week Guests 
Special Displays 


FARM STUDY COURSE BOOKS — CORNELL GIFTS AND SOUVENIRS 
AND MANY OTHER ITEMS 


“ON THE CAMPUS” 


You'll Like the Co-op—lIt’s Interesting, Convenient and Friendly | 
Opposite Willard Straight | 
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Modern DESIGN 
Modern PHOTOGRAPHY 
Modern PLATE MAKING 


Skilled artists and engravers 
are at your service for all 
of your pictorial needs. 


Ithaca Engraving Company PENNEY'S 


SENECA and TIOGA ITHACA, N. Y. 





Tom’s River Lubrication 
ATLANTIC You'll be amazed at the differ- ATLANTIC 


- ence this specialized lubrication 


WHITE WHITE 


makes in your car. Every part 
correctely lubricated this new ad- 


FLASH FLASH 


vanced way. Drive in today... 
PRODUCTS you'll be more than pleased with PRODUCTS 


the results. 


Harry Gordon 


COME IN AND ASK ABOUT IT 
AT ANY OF THESE STATIONS 





Corner of Corner of Corner of 
Fulton and Ithaca and Cayuga and 
West Buffalo Dryden Rds. Marshall St. 


ALL WINTER ACCESSORIES 
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Walter W. Fisk is a district repre- 
sentative of the cooperative division 
of the Farm Security Administration 
with headquarters in Cooperstown, 
im. Xt. 

13 

Herbert L. Lautz is working for the 
Federal Land Bank of Springfield in 
Niagara and Orleans counties. He lives 
at 395 S. Transit Street, Lockport, 
nu Y. 

Charles P. Alexander has been pro- 
moted to head of the Department of 
Entomology and Zoology at Massachu- 
setts State College. His address is 
Fernow Hall, Amherst, Mass. 

15 

Phillip H. Stevens, who has served 
at the Ithaca Station, U.S. Weather 
Bureau, since 1931, has been trans- 
ferred to the Albany office. His son, 
Phillip H. Jr., entered the College of 
Agriculture last fall. 

"16 

We have just received a letter from 
Victor M. Buck who is in Congo Belge, 
Africa, as an Unevangelized Tribes 
Mission missionary. He is their legal 
representative, handling all legal mat- 
ters between the mission and the gov- 
ernment. He writes that on June l, 
1938, he married Miss Maude Hoge- 
land of Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 
Their address is Panzi, Kikwit, Congo 
Belge, Africa. 

Earl §S. Stroyan has a fruit and 
dairy farm at Lyondonville, N. Y. He 
has also been employed as a field su- 
pervisor on the Agricultural Conser- 
vation Program in Orleans County for 
the past three years. 

Mrs. Earl C. Vedder (Zella Amy La 
Barre) died at her home in Olean, N. 
Y., on May 8, 1938. Surviving are her 
husband, a daughter, a son, a sister, 
and her father. 

17 

Everett L. Jenne is in the engineer- 
ing department of the Cincinnati Gas 
and Electric Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where he lives at 445 Purcvll 
Avenue. 

20 

E. Earl Harding has developed a 
Specialized fruit and poultry farm at 
Albion, N. Y. He had the misfortune to 
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lose an incubation house in a Christ- 
mas Day fire. 
29 

Frank R. “Rich” Perry is a district 
supervisor of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. He has an office in the 
postoffice building in Lockport and 
has charge of the work in several 
counties in that part of the state. He 
is also operating a large fruit farm at 
Burt, N. Y. where he resides. 


Chilson H. Leonard, editor of the 
Countryman in 1923, is now an in- 
structor in English at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, New Hamsphire. He 
recently purchased a sixty-acre farm 
in Barrington, N. H., 23 miles north of 
Exeter, where he is already doing 
farm work during week-ends and will 
spend full time during the summer. 

Francis S. Ritz is a partner in the 
operation of a large acreage of muck- 
land near Elba, N. Y. He lives at 25 
Redfield Parkway, Batavia, N. Y. 

24 

Richard C. Fisher is with the Welles- 
ley Farms Dairy, Wellesley Farms, 
Mass. He lives at 195 Weston Road, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

John C. Huttar is with the Agricul- 
ture Cooperative Market Service of 
the GLF. He recently moved to Bost- 
wick Road, Ithaca from Cresskill, N. 
J. He served as manager of the Co- 
operative Market in New York City 
for several years before his recent re- 
turn to Ithaca. 

Edward J. Lawless, Jr., is chief of 
poultry and egg marketing for the Bu- 
reau of Markets, Department of Agri- 
culture, Harrisburg, Pa. He is also 
secretary and treasurer of the North- 
eastern Federation of Egg and Poul- 


try Cooperatives, and secretary of the 
Pennsylvania committee for the 1939 
World’s Poultry Congress. His address 
is 321 Third Street, New Cumberland, 
Pa. 


Leon F. Packer is operating a farm 
near Interlaken in addition to teach- 
ing agriculture at Trumansburg High 
School. His address is R.D. 1, Inter- 
laken, N. Y. 


Donald J. Wickham is Head Field 
Officer of the Agricultural Conserva- 
tion Program in New York State. His 
work is associated with the state ex- 
tension service with offices on the 2nd 
floor of Roberts Hall. He still lives at 
Hector where he operates a large fruit 
farm. 


25 

Chauncey B. Miller is with the Eddy 
Printing Company at Albion, N. Y. He 
lives at 21 Ingersol St., Albion. 

Russell I. Young and Mrs. Young 
(Jeanette E. Seely) are living on the 
Young farm at R.D. 2, Randolph, N. Y. 
After working for two years as a field 
officer on the Agricultural Conserva- 
tion Program, Russ took over the op- 
eration of the home farm after his 
father’s death in 1937. 


°26 

H. S. Wilgus is now head of the 
Poultry Department at Colorado State 
College located at Fort Collins, Colo. 

Albert “Monty” Mason is operating 
a fruit farm at Albion, N. Y., and is 
active in Farm Bureau work in Or- 
leans County. He is now married and 
is living in a new house on the home 
farm. 


27 
Ellen Mills married Robert MclIn- 
tyre in 1936. She is still employed as 
Home Ec. teacher in the Junior High 
School at East Orange, N. J. Her pres- 
ent address is 74 Lenox Ave., East 
Orange. 


William P. Wood, Jr., is a member of 
the firm of T. W. Wood and Sons, 
seedsmen, 11 South Fourteenth Street, 
Richmond, Va. He is president of the 
Southern Seedsmen’s Association and 
a regional officer of the American 
Seed Trade Association. 
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STVDENT LAVNDRY AGENCY 
Ine. 


Cornellians Serving Cornellians Since 1894 Farm and Home Week Friends 


3 Shirts 
1 Underwear (2 pc.) 


® 1 Pair Pajamas 
10 Miscellaneous Pieces of 
T 1 
1a ack, We are right next to the campus and 


Handkerchiefs able to serve you with Soaps, Shav- 


ing Creams, Kodak Film and the 
largest Sundae in town for 10c 
For Collection 
and Delivery 


Save on our 


DRY CLEANING & PRESSING THE Din. DRUG STORE 


Contracts C. W. DANIELS, Pharmacist 
409 COLLEGE AVE. 328 College Ave. ITHACA, N. Y. Phone 2482 








Do Not Alter Rogers - Allen Law, 
RINTING 
Strengthen Cooperative Policy 


Organized agriculture in New York State is 
emphatic in demanding that there be no changes 
in the Rogers-Allen law. The conference Board 
of Farm Organizations in its 1939 Legislative 
Program says: 


Gets things Done 


PHOTO OFFSET 
“The new federal-state milk order brought 


and about under the Rogers-Allen law and the Ag- 

. ricultural Marketing Act of 1937 is substan- 

LETTER PRESS tially helping the dairy industry in New York 
state. 

“We recommend that no change be made in 
the Rogers-Allen law in its present form in view 
of the fact that farmers are successfully banding 
themselves together in cooperatives to bargain 
for the sale of their milk through marketing 
agreements and orders.” 

PHONE 2246 : - : ee 
Regarding farmers cooperative organizations 
program says: 


“The state should continue and strengthen 


" its policy in support of cooperative organization 
The Wilcox Press on the part of farmers in view of the fact that 
cooperative organization provides farmers with 
an effective method of dealing with their business 
problems.” 





317 COLLEGE AVE. ITHACA, N. Y. 


Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association, Inc. 
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°27 

Carl D. Crane and Mrs. Crane (Le- 
lah Rouch) have a son, Barry Chester 
Crane, born January 29. They live at 
9 Archer Ave., White Plains. 

Leonard H. Hall married Ruth R. 
Holmes October 22 in Katonah. Mrs. 
Hall is a graduate of Wellesley Col- 
lege. 

Cora Elizabeth Thomas became Mrs. 
Charles S. Jones in June, 1936. Their 
address is 324 Jay Street, Watertown, 
= Y. 

Edward A. Devlin is assistant prin- 
cipal and the teacher of Vocational 
Agriculture at the Medina High School 
at Medina, N. Y. 

29 

Mrs. Alfred Paolini (Elsi Clark) is 
Assistant Urban Home Demonstration 
Agent of the Home Bureau in Syra- 
cuse. Her address is 309 Clover Ridge 
Drive, Syracuse. 

Kenneth H. Martin resigned his po- 
sition as teacher of agriculture at Al- 
bion High School and is now studying 
veterinary medicine at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

30 

James Gibson is farming at Stanley, 
N. Y. He is the proud father of a re- 
cently arrived baby son. 

Earl B. Pattison is in charge of 
Agricultural Conservation work in 
Chautauqua County with headquarters 
in Jamestown, N. Y. 

Mrs. Raymond Wells (Genevieve 
M. Lewis), who has been teaching at 
Canandaigua, has a son, Adrian Lewis. 
Her present address is 50 Gibson 
Street, Canandaigua. 

James Ayer is managing the Cen- 
tral New York Egg Laying Test locat- 
ed at Horseheads, N. Y. 

31 

Mrs. Thurman Clifford Warren, Jr. 
(Laura Mable Myers) has a daughter, 
Anne, born July 3, 1938. She also has 
a son born in 1935. Her address is 
326 Amherst Ave., Ticonderoga, N. Y. 

32 

J. William Blackburn is working as 
a Field Supervisor on the Agricultural 
Conservation * Program in Orleans 
County. He is now the proud father 
of two daughters, one born last De- 
cember. 

Joseph N. Abbott of Ithaca was mar- 
ried May 1 to Ruth Marie Solomon of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The couple are mak- 
ing their home at 502 W. State St., 
Ithaca. 

Mrs. Charles Rawlings (Jean O. 
Frederick) is a member of the staff of 
the Herald Tribune Home Institute, 
230 West Forty-first Street, New York 
City. 

William B. Keese is a lieutenant in 
the Air Corps, U.S. Army. He is now 
an instructor at the Air Corps Train- 
ing Center, Randolph Field, Tex. 
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Lloyd R. Knauss has a son, Frede- 
rick Lovejoy Knauss, born September 
14. He lives at 75 Washington Street, 
Poughkeepsie. 

Richard M. Putney and Mrs. Putney 
(Ruth Libby) own and operate a stock 
farm at R.D. 1 Brooktondale, N. Y. 
They specialize in breeding and rais- 
ing Guernsey cattle, trotting and sad- 
dle horses, and English setters. They 
have two children, Ruth Martin, now 
two years old, and Ann Ashley, born 
August 20. 

°33 

Catherine Alt is now Mrs. Willard 
Schultz. She is a homemaker at 759 
Tacoma Avenue in Buffalo. She has a 
son, Robert, who was two years old 
last August. 





Frank W. Craig is with the State 
Department of Agriculture, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Lieutenant Samuei B. Jervis is sta- 
tioned at Challis, Idaho, in charge of 
a CCC camp. He recently married 
Helen C. Lloyd of that place. 

Ruth A. Rathburn is now Mrs. U. 
G. Hatzenbuhier. She is teaching in 
the school at Morris, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert W. Saltford 
(Beatrice Anton), now have a son, 
Richard Anton, born May 12, 1938. 
Their address is 16 Seamon Road, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Mr. Saltford is a 
florist and operate a business in the 
city. 

Cuthbert C. Snowden married Helen 
M. Sierra of Flushing, N. Y., on Oc- 
tober 3, 1938. They live at Glen Head, 
nN. Y, : 

Alfred C. Witteborg, Jr., is assistant 
manager of the Beaumont Hotel, 
Green Bay, Wis. 


A. J. “Jack” Nichols has been As- 
sistant County Agent in charge of fruit 
work in Orleans County since gradu- 
ation. He recently suceeded Ora Lee 
’06 as president of the Orleans Coun- 
ty Cornell Club. Jack married Grace 
Bradshaw two years ago and is living 
in Albion. 

"34 

Elsie Cruickshank is now Mrs. Hor- 
ace D. Wells. She is teaching home- 
making in the Lawrence High School. 
Her address is 41 Miller Ave., Free- 
port, N.Y. 
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Mrs. L. Lawrence Dietrich (Marga- 
ret Stillman) has a son, Lawrence 
Walter, born Oct. 17, 1938. Her home 
is at 304 Cornell Ave., West View, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Eleanor Magill now has two posi- 
tions, one as substitute Home Eco- 
nomics teacher in the Philadelphia 
Public Schools, and the other as cloth- 
ing instructor in the Bok Vocational 
School in Philadelphia. Her address is 
117 Carpenter Lane, Mt. Airy, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Clara Savage is teaching Home 
Economics in the Junion High School 
in Ithaca. Her address is 106 Harvard 
Place. 

"35 


Ralph Barrett is Administrative As- 
sistant in Agricultural Conservation 
for Ulster County. He may be reached 
at the Farm Bureau office at 74 John 
Ct., Kingston, N. Y. 

Florence P. Livernois married Ed- 
ward K. Hertel on October 23. Mr. 
Hertel is administrative assistant in 
Agricultural Conservation for Niagara 
County. They live at Lockport, N. Y. 

Vivien H. Melass from the Union of 
South Africa, received his masters de- 
gree at Kansas State and then came 
back to Cornell for his Ph.D. in ’38. 
He is now teaching animal husbandry 
at Texas A. and M. 


36 

Milton B. Baty was married Decem- 
ber 22, in Helena, Mont., to Margaret 
Ray of that city. The ceremony was 
performer by Harvey F. Baty, brother 
of the groom. They will live at Con- 
rad, Mont., where Mr. Baty teaches in 
the high school. 


Caroline Drucker is now Mrs. Rob- 
ert W. Goodman. Her address is R.D. 
2, Ithaca, N. Y. 


On December 31, 1938, a son was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Harry Kitts of 
Odessa, N. Y., where Mr. Kitts teaches 
vocat‘onal agriculture in the high 
school. Both he and Mrs. Kitts (Ma- 
rion Potter) were on the business 
board of the Countryman while at 
Cornell. The present staff extends 
most hearty congratulations. 

Harold Lucas is now doing gradu- 
ate work in Rurai Education and is 
assisting Professor Roehl in Agricul- 
tural Engineering. 


Anna Mapes was married to Marion 
C. Walter of New Bloomfield, Pa., dur- 
ing the holidays. She is Home Eco- 
nomics representative in Perry Coun- 
ty, Pa. 

Catherine H. Stainken is a research 
assistant in Home Economics at the 
University and lives at 512 Dryden 
Road, Ithaca. She writes, “This fall I 
became engaged to Henry E. Horn ’33. 
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He graduated from the Mt. Airy Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary in 1936, 
taught for two years at the Seminary, 
and is now pastor of the Immanuel 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Bur- 
holme, Philadelphia, Pa. We’ll be mar- 
ried in June and live in Burholme.” 
Albert Bromley is working for his 
Ph.D. in Game Management at Cornell. 
Last summer Al did biological survey 
work off the coast of Long Island. 


37 

Benjamin B. Adams, son of Profes- 
sor Bristow Adams, Agricultural Pub- 
lications, has resigned his position as 
assistant foods manager at the Brass 
Rail, New York City, to become execu- 
tive of the Beechwood Hotel, Summit, 
N. J. 

Betty Jean Austin is now assistant 
to Professor Taylor in the radio of- 
fice. She writes radio briefs for a syn- 
dicated New York State network. 


Norman P. Dounce and Arlene E. 
Coryell were married in Sage Chapel 
on Saturday, Jan. 7. Mr. Dounce is em- 
ployed by the Tioga Feed Mills of 
Waverly, N. Y., and Mrs. Dounce by 
the GLF. 

George Crowther is extension in- 
structor in Agricultural Engineering 
and is doing graduate work. He mar- 
ried Dorothy Godfrey, H.E. ’38, in 
June, 1937. 

Leonard Gunch, who is teaching vo- 
cational agriculture at Red Creek, N. 
Y., is engaged to Frieda Mann ’40. 
Congratulations, Frieda and Leonard. 

Alfred D. Longhouse, formerly an 
assistant in Agricultural Engineering 
at the University, is the first full-time 
instructor in farm mechanics in the 
department of rural organization of 
the University of West Virginia. He is 
supervisor of farm mechanics for 80 
white schools and five negro schools, 
visiting them the first semester and 
teaching the second semester. He lives 
at Suncrest, Star City Road, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 

Phyllis Goldberg is employed at the 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland. She may be 
reached in care of the Employees’ 
Cafeteria, at that address. 

Mrs. Lloyd Hunsdarfer (Eleanor B. 
Slack) is now teaching at John Ad- 
ams High School, New York City. Her 
present address is 132 Elizabeth St., 
West New Brighton, N. Y. 

Mary Lyon recentiy received he1 
M.A. degree at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. At present she is 
at home at Great Neck, L. I. 

Vieno A. Pertula is engaged to Seth 
A. Pope, Grad student and research 
assistant in Plant Pathology at Cor- 
nell. Miss Pertula is on the Home Eco- 
nomics staff of the Woman’s Home 
Companion, New York City. 

Hazel Oldham is now Mrs. Hubert 
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Hansen and lives at 166 Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. She taught at 
Averill Park, N. Y., last year. 

Ines Squassoni is working in the 
sales department of Franklin Simon, 
5th Avenue, New York City. Her home 
address is 215 East 31st Street. 

Dorothy Stone Woodward is em- 
ployed by the Aetna Fire Insurance 
Co. of Hartford, Conn. Her address is 
36 Montclair Drive, West Hartford. 


Gertrude L. Bramley is taking the 
graduate training course in hospital 
dietetics at Johns Hopkins Hospital 
in Baltimore, Md. Her address is 600 
North Broadway, Baltimore. 

Raymond Gaskill is employed as 
horticulturist at the Willard State 
Hospital, located at Willard, N. Y. 


Mrs. Stephen B. Goodell (Dorothy 
Pulver) is working in the book depart- 
ment of G. Fox and Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Her address is Apt. A6, 
36 Garden Street, Hartford. 

William D. Hamrick and his wife 
will sail this month on the Queen 
Mary to the Old Umtali Missionary 
School in South Rhodesia, Africa. 
They will teach agriculture and craft 
to the natives. They have studied at 
the Hartford Kennedy School of Mis- 
sions since September and will be at 
Cornell for the School of Missions 
from Jan. 23 to Feb. 18. It will be five 
years before the Hamricks will be able 
to return on their first leave. 

Betty Jane Harris of Watertown and 
Stephen J. Roberts ’°37 of Hamburg 
were married in Watertown on Dec. 
28. They will reside in Manhattan, 
Kansas, where Dr. Roberts is Assis- 
tant Professor of Veterinary Medicine 
and Director of the Animal Clinic of 
Kansas State Veterinary College. 

Betty J. Knowlton writes, “I attend- 
ed the University of Buffalo for sum- 
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mer work and am now teaching social 
studies in the Woodlawn High School 
and coaching the girls’ volley ball 
there. Urge ’38 to send in news, So I 
can hear of them.” Miss Knowlton 
lives at 44 Seventh Street, Woodlawn 
Station, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Harry Myers has charge of the Ag- 
riculture department at Lakewood 
High School. While at Cornell Harry 
was a member of the R.O.T.C. band. 
He recently had the misfortune of cut- 
ting off the end of a finger while 
working at the bandsaw. 


Elizabeth E. Page is teaching Home 
Economics in the Ithaca High School. 

Sylvus P. Palmer married Genevieve 
Cothran ’39 on Dec. 10. He is teaching 
Vocational Agriculture at Glenfield, 
N. J. Mrs. Palmer will continue her 
course here until June. 


Catherine E. Robinson is working 
in the dairy at the Julia Dykeman 
Andrus Memorial Home in Yonkers, 
N. Y. Her engagement was recently 
announced to Clarence H. Klaus of 
Grafton, N. Y., who is employed at 
the same place. Her address is 75 8. 
Broadway, Hastings - on - the - Hudson, 
ee 

Robert M. Rust has been named ad- 
ministrative assistant to the Ithaca 
Agricultural Agent, to help carry on 
teaching practices of the agricultural 
conservation program. Since gradua- 
tion he has been in field organization 
with the Soil Conservation Service at 
Arnot Forest. He will continue work 
in agricultural conservation and soil 
testing. 


Ruth Ryan is a technician at the 
Seal Rite Company, Fulton, N. Y. She 
is doing research work on paper milk 
bottles. Her address is 315 Oneida St., 
Fulton, N. Y. 


Mrs. Charles Snyder (Pauline 
Blount) is now attending Oswego 
State Normal School. Her address is 
97 W. Schuyler St., Oswego, N. Y. 


Henry Tallakson is teaching agri- 
culture at Bridegwater Central School. 
He was a member of Kappa Phi Kap- 
pa here at Cornell. His address now is 
Bridgewater, N. Y. 


40 
Leland W. Irish, Jr., has left school 
to help his father manage their farm 
near Valatie, N. Y. His sister, Marga- 
ret T. Irish ’41, and a brother, George 
W. Irish ’39, are still in school here. 


Charles M. Weaver has transferred 
to the School of Journalism of the 
University of Missouri. Forced to start 
as a freshman, “Charlie” hasn’t taken 
any journalism courses there yet and 
may return to Columbia next term. 
His address is 803 Elm St., Columbia, 
Mo. 
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TURNING 


INTO 


ROM now until fall, the poultry- 
| an big job is putting pounds on 

his chicks quickly and economically. 
To help him with this job, Cornell re- 
search men are working day in and day 
out, studying the problems of chick 
rearing and supplying the feeding facts 
he needs. 


But facts are not enough. For prac- 
tical value to the poultryman, these 
facts must actually be built into feed for 
his flocks. That is the job of G.L.F. 


As college research uncovers the facts, 
G.L.F. builds its feeds around this knowl- 
edge. G.L.F. Starting & Growing Mash 
has been improved steadily for the last 
fifteen years in the light of Cornell re- 
search. For instance, in 1936 Professors 
Norris, Wilgus, and Heuser of Cornell 
found through experiments that mangan- 
ese in the ration of chicks helped to pre- 
vent slipped tendon—a difficulty which 
caused serious losses in many flocks of 
growing chicks. As a result, 4 pound 
of manganese sulphate is included in 
every ton of G.L.F. Starting & Growing 
Mash. 


FACTS 
FEEDS 


The same year experiments were car- 
ried on at Cornell to determine the 
Vitamin G requirements of growing 
chicks. It was found that chicks need 
approximately 1500 units of Vitamin G 
per pound of feed in order to attain norm- 
al weight at eight weeks of age. More 
than 1700 units of Vitamin G are sup- 
plied by each pound of Starting & Grow- 
ing Mash. 

As research has solved such problems, 
one after another, G.L.F. has kept pace 
with improved feeds. Today the formula 
for Starting & Growing Mash contains 
everything that science knows and ex- 
perience shows to be necessary for grow- 
ing chicks. 

As a result of the joint efforts of Cor- 


nell’s research specialists and G.L.F.’s 
trained ingredient buyers and feed mixers, 


poultrymen can fill their: laying houses 
each winter with a crop of big, sound, 
healthy pullets without ever worrying 
about feed formulas. And these poultry- 
men can be confident that in the future, 
as facts emerge from the laboratories of 
Cornell, the G.L.F. will supply the feeds 


necessary to put these facts to work. 


© Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange,Inc. . . Ithaca, N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
Fit the Job... Cut Hauling Costs 


e There is one line of trucks that meets every 
farm hauling requirement and offers the great- 
est value per truck dollar: 

That's the International line! 

Whether the work calls for a light pickup 
truck for utility work, a larger size with 
two-speed rear axle for field work and heavier 
loads, or a unit for long-distance hauling to 


The 114-ton International Models D-30 and DS-30 offer 
special advantages for livestock and grain hauling. Model 
DS-30 has 8 forward speeds and 2 reverse for successful 
operation in mud, sand, rough fields, hilly country, étc. 


The ¥% to 1-ton International Model D-15 with pickup body 
—a handy truck for all-round utility hauling. A ¥/2-ton 
unit, the Model D-2, is also available for this type of work. 


market, there is an International to fit the job 
exactly .. . at the right price! 

And as for truck value: One look at an Inter- 
national will show you it’s a sturdy, rugged 
truck, built to take a lot of punishment 
throughout its long life. And when you get 
into the details, you really begin to appreciate 
the quality of International construction and 
the money-saving features engineered into 
these trucks . . . all designed to give owners 
the best in performance at low operating cost. 

The International dealer or Company-owned 
branch is ready to give any truck user a dem- 
onstration at his convenience. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





